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THE COPY FOR 'HAMLET,' 1603. 

SlSCOVERED in 1823, the First 
'Quarto of ' Hamlet ' still remains an 
unsolved puzzle. Certain general 
points of agreement, it is true, have 
[emerged from a mass of conflicting 
theory. For example, it is clear that the edition 
is in some sense a pirated one, that the resemblances 
between it and the complete ' Hamlet ' are most 
striking in the first two afts, that it contains a good 
deal of non-Shakespearian matter, which many 
attribute to a ' hack poet ' employed by the printer 
to piece out the imperfeft notes of the pirates, and 
finally that there is a strong probability that one 
of these pirates was an adtor who took the parts 
of Marcellus and Voltimand. But these conclu- 
sions, which do not in themselves solve the riddle, 
have been drawn from data almost wholly literary 
in character, and, after a century of discussion, it 
seems unlikely that we can get much further until 
we discover some new source of evidence. 

Fortunately this source is not far to seek. The 
1603 'Hamlet' is not merely a strangely distorted 
version of a literary masterpiece, it is also 8 J sheets 
of printed matter produced in Valentine Sims' office 
by craftsmen working from copy. The whole 
problem is : What was the origin and condition 
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of this copy ? — a problem which is primarily not 
literary at all, but bibliographical. The First 
Quarto, in short, is a bibliographical fa(5l. Nor, 
as such, does it stand alone; for there are two 
other 'Hamlet' texts, the Second Quarto of 1604 
and the First Folio of 1623, each printed from a 
distinft copy. To the bibliographer the existence 
of three independent editions spells wealth ; and it 
would be strange indeed if a scientific comparison 
of the typographical and other peculiarities of the 
texts proved a barren task* The Folio ' Hamlet ' 
was printed from a play-house copy ; this is now 
admitted on all hands, and we shall be able to 
provide confirmatory evidence of it in the present 
paper. The Q 2 ' Hamlet ' claims on its title- 
page to have been printed from ' the true and perfedl 
Coppie.' This copy, I am convinced, was Shake- 
speare's manuscript. It would take too long to 
prove it here, but I shall not hesitate to assume it 
to be a fa6l. Readers of 'Shakespeare's Fight with 
the Pirates' will at least be prepared for that willing 
suspension of disbelief which is all I ask. 

Thus we have three coefficients, two known and 
one unknown. The problem is almost algebraic 
in its simplicity. Moreover, the bibliographical 
evidence, once established, will suggest new literary 
and dramatic clues, clues which may then be 
brought in to support the argument. But here, as 
elsewhere in Shakespearian textual matters, biblio- 
graphy is the first consideration. It is only when 
the bibliographer has done his work that the literary 
critic can hope to build with any permanence. 
For while literary judgments are notoriously as 
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shifting as the sand, bibliography provides a foun- 
dation of rock — the rock of fa6l. 

I. THE COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE COPY. 

Let us start by enquiring what bibliography has to 
say to the theory that the a6tor who played Volti- 
mand was a pirate. 

The ambassadors, Voltimahd and Cornelius, 
appear twice in ' Hamlet ' : in 1.2 before em- 
barking on their mission to Norway, and in 2. 2 
on their return. On the first occasion they have 
a single line to speak together ; on the second 
Voltimand presents their report in a speech of 
twenty-one lines. This speech, in the different 
forms which the three editions give it, is one of 
the most important clues to the history of the 
' Hamlet ' text that we possess, while its remark-_ 
able completeness in Q i as compared with the 
strange chara(5ler of the rest of the text has 
rightly raised suspicions of piracy among literary 
investigators. But turn first to 1.2, where Volti- 
mand makes his debut, and lay the texts of F i and 
Q I open side by side. The entry of the ambas- 
sadors, not noted in Q 2, is given in F i , not as might 
be expedled at the beginning of the scene with the 
rest of the Court, but at line 26, in the middle of 
Claudius' speech, and after he has been talking of 
their mission for nine lines. Now it is at this 
very point that the scene in Q i begins. The 
whole of the earlier part of the King's speech is 
lost, and the remaining thirteen lines, contrafted 
to ten, are a pitiful jumble. The verse has gone, 
and the sense has become distorted ; the letter to 
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' old Norway ' appears to be addressed to ' young 
Fortinbras'; the last line alone (the ambassadors' 
cue) is perfe6l. The thing is clearly a piece of bad 
memorisation. The omission of the first half of the 
speech proves that the memoriser was one of the 
ambassadors, who were not on the stage while it 
was spoken ; the striking perfeftion of Voltimand's 
report in 2. 2 proves which ambassador it was. 
Where literary Scotland Yard suspefts, Sherlock 
Holmes bibliography arrests the thief. Q i prints 
'Voltimand' as 'Voltemar.' Let us brand the 
pirate with the name of his own invention, and 
call him Voltemar for the present. 

So far so good. But why does the F i text 
(derived from the play-house copy, be it remem- 
bered), make the ambassadors enter at so strange a 
point in 1.2^ The natural answer is that one of 
them, if not both, had been afting in the previous 
scene, and that the opening twenty-six lines of 
Claudius' speech just allowed sufficient time for the 
necessary change of costume. This previous scene 
is the first of the Ghost-scenes. There is a possi- 
bility, therefore, that the literary critics are again 
right in their conjedure that the pirate took the part 
of Marcellus. And if all this be so, another point 
must be observed. It looks as if the ' Hamlet ' in 
which Voltemar played was the version of the drama 
which has come down to us in F i . In other words^^ 
there is at least a presumption that the final play- 
house copy was in existence as early as 1603. 

An examination of Voltimand's speech in 2. 2 
converts this presumption into a certainty. Let us 
open Q 2 at the same place, so that the three forms 
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of the speech may be together before our eyes. It 
is a long and difficult speech, coinplicated in syntax 
and not too obvious in drift. Voltemar's reproduc- 
tion is strikingly accurate. He gives five slight 
diffisrences in reading: — i : returnes (returne, Fi, 
Q2), 2: forth (out, Fi, Q2), 18: would (might, 
F I , Q 2) , 19: that (F I , his, Q 2, this) , 20 : allow- 
ance (allowances, Fi,Q2); there are also many 
varieties in the spelling. But, taking them all round, 
the lines in Q i are an extraordinarily faithful version 
of the words Shakespeare wrote. Most remarkable 
of all, the lining of the verse is absolutely correct 
throughout. We shall presently observe Voltemar's 
effiDrts in other parts of the play. Never again does 
he even approach this level of exadl memorisation, 
if memorisation it be. Moreover, as we shall also see, 
one of the surest indications of his hand is incorre<5l 
lining. It is strange that he should have excelled in 
just this, the most difficult speech he had to deliver. 
Yet the apparent miracle is capable of a very simple 
explanation, viz, that the Q i version represents, 
not Voltemar's memorisation, but his 'player's part,' 
which he took, in the original or in copy, to the 
printer. Nor is this mere conje6lure. It is a faft 
which can be proved. For the arresting feature of 
the lines in Q i is that they are much closer to the 
F I play-house copy than to the version in Q2. 
The latter speaks of 'threescore thousand crownes,' 
Q I and F i of ' three thousand crownes,' and there 
are other small agreements as against Q 2. But 
what clinches the matter is the punctuation. 

Mr. Simpson and Mr. Pollard have taught us 
that the pun<5luation of the Folio and the Quartos 
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is theatrical, that it is in effefi a series of diredions 
to the a6tors, telling them when to take breath and 
how long to pause. But it has not yet, I think, 
been realised that the pun6luation of F i was 
sometimes carried out on fundamentally different 
principles from that of the Quartos : at least this is 
certainly the case in regard to ' Hamlet.' Indeed 
there can be no doubt that the person, whoever he 
may have been, who prepared the acting version 
of this play for use at the Globe, paid no attention 
at all to Shakespeare's pointing, that in short he 
had his own theories of punctuation, theories which 
he applied wholesale to the text, with the result 
that occasionally he entirely altered the original 
sense of a passage. The difference may be summed 
up in the statement that while Shakespeare's 
pundtuation was dramatic, that of the Globe was 
rhetorical \ and the pointing of the Folio ' Hamlet' 
is, in consequence, about twice as heavy as that 
found in Q 2. Voltimand's speech provides an in- 
teresting illustration of this divergence of pradtice. 
Shakespeare (Q2) makes two long pauses only in 
the whole twenty-one lines, both of them dramatic : 
a semi-colon at the end of line i, which stands for 
a bow of the ambassadors to the throne, and a 
colon-pause at the end of line 12, which gives the 
Court an opportunity for the applause that naturally 
occurs at this point of the speech : all the other 
pauses are light breath-pauses, denoted by commas, 
which were probably supplied by the compositor, 
since it is doubtful whether Shakespeare would 
trouble to insert commas into a speech of this 
charadler. ' This is all very fine,' we can imagine 
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the presiding genius at the Globe saying to himself, 
' but I have to think of my adlors' wind ; only one 
good pause in twenty lines indeed ! ' Anyhow, he 
certainly broke up the speech drastically. First of 
all he weighted such heavy punctuation as he 
found by altering the semi-colon and the colon 
into full stops. Next he introduced three new 
colons, viz. at the end of line 4, in the middle of 
line 10', and at the end of line 16. Thus, if we 
negle<5t the first line, which stands *by itself as an 
introduftory flourish in both versions, he exadlly 
doubled the number of paragraphs in the speech. 

With these fa6ls in mind, turn now to Q i. 
Here we have no right to look for fidelity in the 
matter of punftuation ; for the lines have been 
copied, probably on two occasions, and had then 
passed through the head of a compositor before 
seeing the light of print, while the five variations 
in reading already noted should warn us to expeft 
carelessness. Thus we are not surprised to find that 
the two long pauses which Shakespeare gives have 
become commas. Yet this change is not without 
its lesson, since, in copying, periods are more likely 
to become commas than the more conspicious colon 
and semi-colon. This little piece of carelessness, 
therefore, conne<5ls with Fi rather than with Q2. 
But we have grounds far more relative than this. 
Two out of the three colons which appear in F i 
(and not in Q2) are to be found in Q i, and in their 
right places ! In other words, the speech which 
Voltemar reproduced from his 'part' was broken up 
into paragraphs according to exadily the same principle 
as that which obtains in the F i text. Those who 
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have grasped the significance of Shakespearian 
pun6luation will, I believe, agree with me in re- 
garding the presence of these two colons in Q i as 
evidence of first-class importance. And I confidently 
ask their favourable consideration of the following 
conclusions, which I draw from it and from the 
other circumstances noted above: — (i) that the 
compositor of Q i undoubtedly had Voltemar's 
' part,' or a copy of it, before him when setting up 
his speech ; (2) that Voltemar played in the com- 
plete ' Hamlet,' and not as has been supposed in 
some sort of first draft ; (3) that the play-house 
copy, from which the F i text is derived, was in 
existence twenty years at least before it was printed. 

We shall find nothing elsewhere in Q i to contra- 
dift these deductions. On the contrary, everything 
tends to confirm them. The question of style, for 
example, which Aye must consider later, affords strik- 
ing corroborative evidence from the literary side. 
Though there is much Shakespeare in Q i, there is 
only one example of his mature poetic manner in 
the whole text, and that is the speech before us. 

There is much Shakespeare in Q i . The words 
bid us take leave of Voltemar for a time and turn 
to the other side of the puzzle. For even if we 
allowed that the whole ' Hamlet ' cast turned 
pirate, that the floor of the Globe was swarming 
with reporters, and that the publisher could draw 
upon an unlimited number of 'hack poets,' all 
vvould not do. Q i presents phenomena which 
the bibliographer can explain on one hypothesis 
only, viz. that the principal copy for the edition 
was either a manuscript in the handwriting of 
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dramatists, or a text derived therefrom, and that one 
of these hands belonged to William Shakespeare. 

The difference in the pointing of F i and Q 2, 
just observed, is perhaps most remarkable of all in 
regard to the use of brackets. All the evidence of 
the ' Hamlet ' texts goes to show that the players 
implied one thing by brackets and Shakespeare 
another. Once again we get the distinction be- 
tween light and heavy, dramatic and rhetorical 
pundluation. In the first place brackets are far 
more sparingly used in Q 2 than Fi, the propor- 
tion being a little over one to four. In the second 
place the brackets in the two texts coincide in a 
couple of cases only, which occur within three 
lines of each other and in a speech so peculiar bib- 
liographically that it is possible there was a special 
reason for the coincidence. In the third place 
the Q 2 brackets are almost invariably dramatic in 
intention, i.e. they imply a change in intonation 
and generally some kind of mental or spiritual 
disturbance, which may be comic in the case of 
Polonius for example, or tragic in the case of 
Hamlet. The brackets in F i are equally invari- 
ably grammatical or rhetorical in meaning; they 
denote parenthetical utterance and nothing more, 
and are most frequently found with little qualify- 
ing or explanatory clauses, such as, ' they say,' ' as I 
think,' 'for the most part.' 'Drop the voice' is, I 
think, a fair interpretation of their significance. 
Contrast with these the following beautiful example 
from Q 2, where the brackets simply vibrate with 
the tones of mystery and amazement : 

My fathers spirit (in armes) all is not well. 
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It is a perfe<5l piece of dramatic pointing, the 
brackets forming, as it were, the curb-stone of a 
well, over which we bend to peer down into the 
depths of Hamlet's soul. 

There are three pairs of brackets in the first a(5l 
of Q I. None of them coincide with those found 
in Q 2 ; but two of them follow the Q 2 principle 
so exaftly, and withal provide such added sugges- 
tion to the passages in which they occur, that we 
can hardly doubt that the Q 2 compositor, an 
indifferent workman, omitted them through care- 
lessness.' The first occurs at i. 2. 77 : 

I am very glad to see you, (Horatio) or I much forget 
my selfe. 

The opening soliloquy has just finished, leaving 
Hamlet so overwrought and his eyes so full of 
tears, that when Horatio, the friend of his bosom, 
appears, he does not recognise him. ' I am very 
glad to see you,' he begins politely as to a stranger; 
and then he springs at him with a cry of joy, 
' Horatio ! — or I much forget myself.' The brackets 
at I. 5. 82 : 

(My tables) meet it is I set it down, — 

are if anything even more suggestive. ' My tables,' 
accompanied by a wild hysterical chuckle, is an 
example of spiritual disturbance if ever there was 
one in dramatic literature, and the brackets of Q 1, 
occurring at the beginning of the line and initiating 
a new idea, express the dramatist's intentions with 
the precision of musical notation. And yet we are 

' There is a third bracket at 1. 1. 93 which raises problems con- 
nefted with the text of F i which cannot be gone into here. 
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asked to believe that these exquisite touches were 
captured and registered by a reporter taking notes 
in the theatre ! 

Nor are the brackets the only evidence of the | 

presence of an original manuscript at the back I 

of Qi. This text, for example, prints nine lines 
of the famous advice to Laertes in i. 3 with in- 
verted commas at the beginning of the line ; and 
we have more of them at the end of the scene. Is 
it conceivable that any a6lor, reporter or publisher's 
hireling would put part of his material into inverted 
commas ? I at least cannot believe it possible. 
Now Q 2 also has inverted commas in this scene, 
though not at the same place. Had the phenomena 
coincided in the two Quartos, the inverted commas 
in Q 1 might have been attributed to a copyist. 
The facfl that they occur at different points in a 
single scene points to revision by the author of the 
play. In short, before it reached the Q 2 composi- 
tor, Polonius' speech had been touched up and the 
inverted commas removed, while the passage at the 
end of the scene had been cut out. These inverted 
commas occur again in 4. 5 of Q 2, in the Quartos 
of ' Troilus ' and ' Lucrece,' and in one or two of the 
Folio plays. In other words, Shakespeare, like other 
dramatists of the age, occasionally marked out his 
' sententious ' passages by placing inverted commas 
at the beginning of the line ; and the appearance of = 
this device in Q i is conclusive indication of a dra- / 
matist's hand, whether Shakespeare's or another's.' 

Or take again the question of spelling. The 
coincidence in this respedt was first pointed out to 
' See Simpson, 'Shakespearian Pundtuation,' pp. 101-3. 
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mc by Mr. A. W. Pollard, to whose suggestions 
and criticisms the writer of this article is deeply 
indebted. One might illustrate the point by giving 
lists of words which Q i and Q 2 spell alike. The 
simplest method, however, is probably to set 
parallel passages side by side, since this will best 
bring out the combination of agreement and varia- 
tion, which is as striking here as it is in regard to 
other bibliographical similarities between the two 
Quartos. The passages selected are from 1. 1. 58-79. 

Qi. 

Mar. Is it not like the King ? 

Hor. As thou art to thy selfe, 
Such was the very armor he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 
So frownd he once, when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded poUax on the yce, 
Tis strange. ^ 

Mar. Thus twice before, and iump at this dead hower, 
With Marshall stalke he passed through our watch. 

Hor. In what particular to worke, I know not, 
But in the thought and scope of my opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to the state. 

Mar. Good, now sit downe, and tell me he that knowes 
Why this same strikt and most obseruant watch, 
So nightly toyles the subiedl of the land, 
And why such dayly cost of brazen Cannon 
And forraine marte, for implements of warre, 
Why such impresse of ship-writes, whose sore taske 
Does not diuide the Sunday from the weeke : 
What might be toward that this sweaty march 
Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day, 
Who is't that can informe me .? 
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There are differences, of course. The author 
has polished his material at two places. The com- 
positors are different ; and, since compositors carry 
words in their heads, two workmen in an age when 
spelling was not yet fixed would inevitably give 
variations in the same passage. Yet when one 
looks at ' smot,' ' poUax,' ' strikt,' ' dayly,' ' Cannon,' 
' forraine,' ' ship-writes ' — to take just a handful — 
can one doubt for a moment that the two texts were 
in the case of these lines derived from copy spelt 

Q2. 

M.ar. Is is not like the King ? 

Hor. As thou art to thy selfe. 
Such was the very Armor he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated, 
So frownd he once, when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded pollax on the ice. 
Tis strange. 

Mar, Thus twice before, and iump at this dead houre, 
With martiall stauke hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor. In what perticular thought, to worke I know not. 
But in the grosse and scope of mine opinion. 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Good now sit downe, and tell me he that knowes. 
Why this same strikt and most obseruant watch 
So nightly toiles the subiedt of the land, 
And with such dayly cost of brazon Cannon 
And forraine marte, for implements of warre, 
Why such impresse of ship-writes, whose sore taske 
Does not deuide the Sunday from the weeke, 
What might be toward that this sweaty hast 
Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day, 
Who ist that can informe mee ? 
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and written by the same hand ? And if the copy of 
Q 2 was Shakespeare's manuscript, that hand was his. 

A comparison of the misprints of the Quartos 
should, finally, establish the fadt beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt. Eight examples will be enough to 
clinch our case, four in which the texts coincide 
and four in which they give variants — variants 
pointing to two misreadings of the same written 
word. The references and the readings in brackets 
arc taken from the Cambridge Shakespeare.' The 
coincidences are: i. 1.73 cost (cast), 1.2. 129 
sallied (solid), 1.3.65 courage (comrade), 1.5.55 
angle (angel); the variants: 1.1.44 horrors Q i, 
horrowes Q 2, (harrows) ; 1.4. 82 Artiue Q i, arture 
Q 2, (artery); 1.5.56 fate Q i, sort Q 2, (sate); 
2. 2. 583 scalion Q i, stallyon Q 2, (scullion). The 
misprints in which the two Quartos agree might 
conceivably be explained on the hypothesis that Q 2 
compositor checked his work by that of his fellow 
craftsman of Q i, but the combination of agree- 
ment with variation puts this out of court. There 
is no getting out of it. Parts at least of Q i were 
derived, direftly or indired:ly, from a Shakespearian 
manuscript. 

We now know more or less where we stand. 
The copy for Q i was composite in character, and 
consisted partly of an early 'Hamlet' text, partly 
of additions to it made by an a6tor who played in 
the final ' Hamlet.' An accomplice would have 
doubled Volteinar's risks and halved his profits, and 

' I do not commit myself to these Cambridge Shakespeare read- 
ings, most of which are derived from Fi. Two of them I 
believe to be quite wrong. 
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we shall presently see that it is not necessary to 
suppose that more than one pirate was involved in 
the transadlion. But what about the non-Shake- 
spearian scenes and passages, attributed to a ' hack 
poet ' ? There was no hack poet. The non- 
Shakespearian portions of Q i are fragments of the 
' ur-Hamlet,' over which Shakespeare had not yet 
worked. Nor is it impossible to discover the 
author of them. But this is a literary question 
which must be left to a later stage of our enquiry. 

II. THE VOLTEMAR COPY. 

Having established our foundations, we can begin 
to build. And first of all let us get Voltemar to 
some extent out of the way. Now that we know 
he was only adding to existing copy, it should not 
be difficult to dete(51: his principal additions to the 
Quarto. But we must ' go softly on.' We are 
dealing with material which is at once sacred and 
likely to be full of surprises, to wit a Shakespearian 
manuscript, containing fragments of the 'ur- 
Hamlet,' and as yet we know nothing of its origin 
or condition. Previous investigators have reck- 
lessly set down all the peculiarities of Q i to the 
bungling of the pirates. Yet many of them are 
due to simple misprints, and just that kind of mis- 
print which those who know the other quartos 
would expe<5l to find. Take the following variants 
of I. 4. 10 as an example : 

Q I. And as he dreames, his draughts of renish' downe 
Q2. And as he draines his drafts of Rennish downe 
Fi. And as he dreines his draughts of Renish downe. 
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Here F i preserves the Shakespearian spelling 
' dreines,' ' ~Q 2 gives us the normalised form it 
acquired after passing through the head of the 
compositor, while the ' dreames ' of Q i is a nor- 
malised misprint of the same spelling, ' dreines ' 
being taken for ' dremes.' Yet this line of Q i has 
been quoted time and again as a sample of the 
reporter's iniquity. And there are other tangles in 
Qi, more complicated than this, which it would 
nevertheless be unsafe to attribute to Voltemar. 

Pifture the possibilities of the manuscript with 
fossils of an old play still embedded in it. We 
know something of Shakespeare's large careless- 
ness, and suspeft more. Thus when we find 
passages in which two elements have not been 
properly fused, where they lie interlocked in the 
text, yet not so tightly that they cannot be separ- 
ated with a little care, we ought to think of Shake- 
speare first, though of Voltemar also. Shakespeare 
was not writing for press ; Voltemar was, and being 
anxious to make the old copy as much like the new 
play as possible he would try to avoid leaving loose 
ends in the passages he added. Something, in faft, 
which at first sight looks like sheer nonsense may 
upon analysis prove a very valuable clue to the 
condition of the original text. Further, the differ- 
ence between the two Quartos in regard to the 
position of certain scenes or pieces of dialogue, 
a difference which has hitherto been almost 
universally considered as positive proof of the 
reporter's hand in Q i, points surely in exaftly 
the opposite direction. The appearance, for 

' Cf. 'dreind ' Sonnets (1609), 63. 3. 
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example, of the nunnery scene at the beginning 
of 2. 2 in Q I simply shows that Shakespeare trans- 
ferred it to 3. 1 at a later date. To imagine 
Voltemar responsible for the earlier position is to 
imagine impossible things. It would credit him 
with an astonishing memory, since the dialogue 
though different from that of Q 2 is very good ; it 
would credit him also with considerable dramatic 
talent, since ' ex hypothesi ' he would be obliged 
to fit the new material into the old text — a task 
requiring no little skill. 

Moreover, Voltemar's acquaintance with the 
play is likely to have been a stridlly limited one. 
' Hamlet ' Q i was not the first occasion on which 
'surreptitious copy ' had reached the printer through 
an adtor at the Globe ; and as there had recently 
been a particularly flagrant instance of this in the 
case of 'Henry V' Qi (1600), a case of which 
I suspedl Voltemar knew more than he ought, 
we may suppose that any hanging about the stage 
door on the part of inferior members of the com- 
pany during performance or rehearsal would be 
viewed with grave suspicion. It is probable, there- 
fore, that there were distinft gaps in Voltemar's 
knowledge of ' Hamlet,' even though he a6led, as 
we shall see, six different parts scattered over the 
scenes. We shall do well then to look for his hand 
only on those occasions when he is actually in 
chara(5ter on the stage, or has legitimate excuse for 
waiting at the stage door, before an entry or just 
after an exit. One exception alone may be made 
to this. Minor a(5lors would be employed on the 
stage on other occasions than those when they had 
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to speak their lines. They would be needed to 
help make a crowd or as servants to move certain 
properties. I think it probable that Voltemar 
adled as a super of this kind at least three times in 
the play. 

This paper makes no attempt to peel off the 
Voltemar additions entirely from the original text. 
All it aims at doing is to indicate briefly the points 
at which the chief of these additions occurred. 
These points are not hard to discover. Voltemar 
gives himself away, because he suffered from two 
incurable defe<5ls : he was neither a dramatist nor a 
poet. The surest indications of his hand, therefore, 
are dramatic rubbish and poetic rubbish — scenes 
which obviously miss fire completely, speeches in 
which there is something seriously wrong with the 
verse and line arrangement. The report of Claudius' 
speech in i. 2 furnishes an excellent example of hip 
style : 

Lordes, we here haue writ to Fortenbrasse, 

Nephew to olde Norway, who impudent 

And bed-rid, scarcely heares of this his 

Nephews purpose : and Wee heere dispatch 

Yong' good Cornelia, and you Voltemar 

For bearers of these greetings to olde 

Norway, giuing to you no further personall power 

To businesse with the King, 

Then those related articles do shew : 

Farewell, and let your haste commend your dutie. 

' ' Yong ' is odd. It may, I think, however, be explained as a 
misprint of the spelling ' youg ' for ' you,' on the analogy of ' yew,' 
which Shakespeare almost undoubtedly spelt 'youg' in 5.3 or 
' Romeo and Juliet.' 
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If one takes this as prose, and apart from its con- 
text, it is presentable enough ; there is nothing 
wrong with the grammar. As verse, and as a 
passage from the first a6^ of 'Hamlet' (at any 
conceivable stage of its career) it is of course 
trash. Two colons, it will be observed, occur in 
the lines, and this suggests that a third indication 
of the Voltemar touch is the presence of heavy 
punctuation, since he was an aftor and steeped in 
play-house copy. The clue, however, though not 
unimportant, should not be pushed too far, seeing 
that the old ' Hamlet ' text was also probably play- 
house copy, while it is likely that Shakespeare's 
own punctuation was heavier at the time when he 
worked on the Qi 'Hamlet' than it was later 
when he wrote Qa.' Lastly, we have, elsewhere 
exemplified, what may be called the repetition- 
bracket, i.e. the double occurrence of a line or 
sentence, generally with a slight variation, in the 
same scene, one occurrence representing the eld 
text, the other Voltemar's recolleCtion of the new, 
and the two together often forming a neat bracket 
marking off his addition. 

So far, we know Voltemar as the player of one 
part only, that of the first ambassador. But we 
have already seen that the Fi text offers grounds for 
supposing that he also afted in the Ghost-scenes. 
After all that has just been said, a glance at the 
Ghost-scenes in Q i should suffice to show that his 
hand is to be found in every one. Where the 
verse flows, the lining is corre(5t, and the passage is 
in general agreement with Q 2, we may legitimately 
' e.g. The pointing of L.L.L. and M.N.D. is distindlly heavy. 
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conclude that we have Shakespearian copy, even if it 
presents differences, as it often does in small points, 
from the text of Q 2. Where other conditions 
prevail, they point to Voltemar. And as none of 
these scenes are free from his handiwork, he must 
have been on (or just off) the stage all through. 
This being so, there can be no doubt that the 
literary critics have rightly cast him for Marcellus, 
in spite of the fadt that most of the Marcellus 
speeches were to be found in the early text. He 
cannot be Hamlet for many reasons. He cannot be 
Horatio, since among other things Q i gives us an 
'ur-Hamlet' scene between Horatio and the Queen, 
which would undoubtedly have disappeared had 
Voltemar played Horatio, seeing that it is replaced 
by 4.6 of Q 2, a scene not found in Qi, though 
Horatio. is the principal speaker in it. He cannot 
be the Ghost, since that part would have given him 
too little scope for the work he does. He cannot be 
Barnardo for the same reason ; Barnardo docs not 
appear in scenes 4 and 5, though Voltemar certainly 
does. Thus by the process of exhaustion we are 
left with Marcellus. 

Only the glaring instances of Voltemar's patch- 
work in these scenes can be touched upon. Ii 
Barnardo figured at all in the original, he appeared 
in the first scene only, and had not more than a line 
or two to say. Voltemar has been at some pains to 
fit him in, but it is not difficult to deleft the joinery- 
work, one of the clues being that, while he is referred 
to as present in 1.2. 76-188, no provision for his 
entry is made at the head of the scene. Horatio's 
speech about Fortinbras in i. i is a sad ruin, and 
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was clearly quite difFerent in the old text. Hamlet's 
interview with the Ghost has been touched up, as 
is obvious from the erratic lining and from the 
repetition of' Briefe let me be' in 1.5. 31 and 46. 
Finally, as a typical specimen of Voltemar's handi- 
craft, exemplifying the repetition-bracket business, 
the following lines may be quoted : 

Ham, But what is your affaire in Ehenoure? 

Weele teach you to drinke deepe ere you depart. 
Hor. A trowant disposition., my good Lord. 
Ham. Nor shall you make mee irustet 

Of your owne report against your seife: 

Sir, r know you are no trowant: 

But what is your affaire in Elsenoure ? 
Hor. My good Lord, I came to see your fathers funerall. 
Ham. O I pre thee do not mocke mee fellow studient, 

I thinke it was to see my mothers wedding. 

The passage I have placed in italics is Voltemar's 
addition. Note the ' verse,' the repetition of' But 
what is your affaire in Elsenoure ? ' and the colons. 
Note too that the dialogue runs straight on without 
the addition. The spelling ' studient,' also found 
in Q 2 in this place, marks out the line in which 
it occurs as early. Vbltemar has simply inserted 
five new lines into the original ' Hamlet.' 

The scene between Polonius and Reynaldo at 
the beginning of A61 2 may be treated in the 
same way. The names are given as Corambis and 
Montano in Q i ; they are old-text names which 
Voltemar leaves alone. The first four lines are 
also old text ; they run smoothly, and for the rest 
are in the style of the other 'ur-Hamlet' fragments. 
They represent probably all the dialogue between 
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Corambis and Montano which the old text con- 
tained, since the rest of the scene is patent Volte- 
mar. The circumlocutions of Polonius' creaking 
brain are quite beyond his powers of memorisation, 
and though he patches up a colourable imitation, 
the result is dramatic nonsense, as Furnivall long 
ago noted; while the line 'And bid him ply his 
musicke,' echoing 'And bid him ply his learning' 
of the old text, nicely brackets off for us the bulk 
of his contribution. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Voltemar took the part of Reynaldo. He 
was on as Marcellus in the previous scene, and a 
little loitering at the stage-door after his exit would 
explain everything. That he forgets Reynaldo's 
name counts for little either way, since it must 
have been very difficult for a small-part adlor in a 
repertory company to remember his various names 
except when they happen to occur in his ' lines.' 
If we cast him for Reynaldo, however, we must 
imagine a break between the scenes long enough to 
allow him to change his costume ; and breaks of this 
kind are unlikely in a lengthy play like ' Hamlet.' 
It is more natural, therefore, to give the part to the 
other ambassador, ' good Cornelia.' The point is 
unimportant, except by way of illustration of the 
kind of problems with which we have to deal. 

The third of Voltemar's undoubted parts in the 
' Hamlet ' cast was that of a Player, probably a 
Player who had little to say. It is, however, one 
of the most difficult of all the Q i problems to 
decide exactly what he contributed to the scenes 
in which the Players appear. Let it suffice here 
to point out that something has gone wrong with 
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the text of and around the Pyrrhus speech which 
cannot all be attributed to careless revision of the 
old text by Shakespeare, and that the repetition 
of Ophelia's question, after the dumb -show, 
clearly denotes patchwork of some kind in the 
Play-scene. 

His other parts can- be rapidly dealt with. He 
doubtless helped to compose Fortinbras' army, since 
he reports the little scene, abbreviated of course as 
in Fi, in which the Norwegian Prince passes over 
the stage. Only one or two of Shakespeare's words 
have been caught ; the rest is a re-hash of the 
sorry material which stood for Claudius' speech at 
the beginning of 1.2. Had he taken Fortinbras 
himself, he would certainly have remembered more 
than this ; but he was possibly the Captain with 
whom the Prince speaks. Obviously the old text 
contained no trace of this scene. Next he played 
Second Grave-digger. The Q i scene between the 
two clowns affords an almost exafl parallel with 
that between Corambis and Montano. ' Goe fetch 
me a stope of drinke' at line 18 marks the end of 
the original dialogue, while its repetition, in slightly 
different words, at line 31 once again forms the 
other arm of the bracket enclosing Voltemar's addi- 
tion. The First Grave-digger's riddle is murdered; 
Voltemar is like the man we all know, who having 
heard a good story from someone else re-tells it in 
full detail — except for the essential point. After 
his exit in search of the ' stope of beere,' he comes 
on next with the funeral procession, probably as 
the ' churlish priest,' and so is able to give us a 
distorted memory of Hamlet's Pelion and Ossa 
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speech. Finally, as if he would leave us under no 
possible doubt as to his pervading influence, he 
appears, under his own name, on the last page ot 
the volume. The page is thus headed : 

Enter Voltemar and the Ambassadors from England, 
enter Fortenbrasse with his traine. 

What has Danish Voltimand to do with the English 
ambassadors ? Well, once an ambassador always an 
ambassador, at any rate in the Globe. He has 
donned his robes once more, and turned up to accom- 
pany an anglicised Cornelius to view the corpse of 
Hamlet and take note of what Fortinbras has to say. 
Probably he does not speak, for the ambassador's 
lines are old text. But his report of the words of 
Fortinbras, though palpably report, is not unworthy 
of his ambassadorial dignity. In any case here he is 
at the end of the Q i tragedy, bowing his adieus to 
us over the mangled body of an early ' Hamlet.' 

Such in outline is the career of Voltemar. We 
are concerned here with his main contributions 
only, and the marks of his clumsy fingers are to be 
found at one or two other places of the copy. But 
he had, probably, only six small charafler parts — 
Marcellus, Voltimand, a Player, Second Grave- 
digger, Churlish Priest, and English Ambassador — 
and it is dangerous to look for his hand elsewhere, 
unless it can be shown with plausibility that he was 
on the stage as a super. Thus, as we have noted, 
his report of the Fortinbras scene can easily be 
explained by supposing him as one of the Nor- 
wegian stage-army. And it is along these lines 
that we must attack the problem of the soliloquies 
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(including Hamlet's speech in the Prayer-scene) 
upon which a few words may be added by way 
ot rounding off the subjeft. Voltemar's task with 
regard to the first soliloquy would be an easy one, 
since he was waiting to come on as Marcellus 
during its utterance. He left, no doubt, some of 
the original copy still standing, the first three lines 
for example. The other lines probably represent 
botched ' ur-Hamlet ' stuff, the extraordinarily 
heavy punctuation being unmistakeable evidence 
of his hand. 'To be or not to be' is not so simple. 
That the original was pure ' ur-Hamlet ' is highly 
probable ; that Voltemar touched it up is certain ; 
and the clumsy line, ' I that, O this concience 
makes cowards of us all,' is a pretty specimen of the 
two elements combined. For it is the play-house 
copy which gives us ' Thus conscience does make 
cowards of us air \ the line in Q2 reads 'Thus 
conscience does make cowards.' Moreover the 
ideas of the Q i soliloquy are a strange blend of old 
and new, of conventional orthodoxy and Hamlet- 
scepticism. 'A. hope of something after death' is 
the note of the original ; ' the dread of something 
after death ' is the bourdon of the Shakespearian 
harmony. The Q i version is a hideous discord of 
the two. But how comes Voltemar to be on the 
stage at this jundlure ? The answer is, I think, that 
Ophelia is saying her prayers during the soliloquy, 
that for this properties in the shape of a prie-dieu, 
and perhaps a simple altar, were necessary, and that 
Voltemar, possibly in his 'churlish priest' costume, 
had to make the required arrangements at the be- 
ginning or the scene. Turning next to the Hecuba 
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soliloquy, we find a surprising difference. It runs 
easily, and is undoubtedly Shakespeare, though a 
first draft of the final form. There are some queer 
features about it, but there is no obvious reason for 
suspecting the hand of Voltemar, Lastly, there is 
the ' Now might I do it, pat ' speech, a speech 
which Voltemar certainly botched, and botched 
badly. It is the King who is saying prayers this 
time, and the prie-dieu would be needed once again. 
Claudius' prayer is ' ur-Hamlet,' and Hamlet's speech 
was probably ' ur-Hamlet ' also. Voltemar does his 
best with it, but one phrase which he places in 
Hamlet's mouth occurs also in the memorised 
portion of the Corambis-Montano scene, and may 
therefore be unhesitatingly quoted as an authentic 
specimen of Voltemarian style. The -phrase is 
'drinking drunke.' Does it tell us the secret of 
the pirate's impecuniosity and his shifty devices to 
turn a dishonest penny ? The First Grave-digger 
dismisses him with 'Go get thee to Yaughan's.' 
Possibly he knew the toper's haunts. In any case 
the command is found in F i only, and is probably 
not Shakespeare. Let us leave the rascal drinking, 
if not drunk, at Yaughan's and pass on to the 
original copy which he mangled. 

III. TERTIUM QUID. 

We are now able to get this original copy in clearer 
perspedlive. Parts of the ghost-scenes were iden- 
tical with their parallels in the final play, but there 
were some important and many minor differences. 
Fortinbras and the Danish ambassadors were absent 
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altogether, as dramatis personce.^ Only the germs 
of the Reynaldo and Second Grave-digger scenes 
were to be found. There were variations in the 
Pyrrhus-scene, the Play-scene and the Funeral- 
scene, Finally, though the Hecuba soliloquy was 
early Shakespeare, the first soliloquy, ' To be or not 
to be,' arid Hamlet's speech in the Prayer-scene 
appear to have been pre-Shakespeariari in the main. 
These points raise a host of problems connedled 
with the history of the play, which must be re- 
served for a later article. Here we are concerned 
with Q I in its purely bibliographical aspeft, and 
we have still to discover the nature of the original 
copy. 

We have seen that the non-pirated portion of Q i 
was derived, direftly or indirectly, from a Shake- 
spearian manuscript of some kind. Three things can 
here be said, I think with certainty, about this manu- 
script. In the first place it must have been written 
manj years before, 1603. It has been noted that 
the only specimen of Shakespeare's mature style in 
Q I is the Voltimand-speech, which was not part 
of the original copy at all. But there is something 
even more interesting and curious than this to 
observe. Once again lay the two Quartos open side 
by side at the Ghost-scenes, and compare the pas- 
sages which Voltemar left alone with those he 
inserted or dodtored. Wherever the two editions 
tally, the style is early ; wherever Q i has a Voltemar 
patch, the style of Q 2 is late. The point is so 
patent that it is unnecessary to labour it. The lines 

' It is possible, nay probable, that they were referred to in the 
original. 
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quoted on pp. 12-13 *° illustrate the coincidence in 
spelling will serve as a specimen of the early style ; 
the Q 2 speech of Horatio immediately following, 
which is pure Voltemar in Q i, provides an excel- 
lent example of the later. The two styles are years 
apart. Horatio's speech is a long sentence of 
twenty-seven lines, which goes swinging on heed- 
less of line-terminations, and full of the eddies ot 
parenthesis and subordinate clause. It is broken 
up into five paragraphs, and the breaks invariably 
occur in the middle of a line. The style is that 
of a man to whom thinking in blank verse has 
become a second nature, and whose thought is 
complex, mature, bearded. How different is the 
cadence, the syntax, the whole movement and 
mind-content of the preceding speeches. Excellent 
verse, but softer, sweeter, simpler in every way — a 
verse with the downy lip and fresh complexion or 
a young poet. A still longer oasis of the same type 
of verse may be found at i. i. 147-75. The poetic 
manner of the Ghost-scenes in Q i is very early, as 
early perhaps as the Shakespearian portions of 
' Henry VI,' They would seem to have been written 
at least ten years before the publication of Q 2. 

In the second place this manuscript, and the 
manuscript from which Q 2 was printed, are organi- 
cally one. The Q i manuscript is a sapling, which 
the gardener is in the aft of pruning and grafting, 
that of Q 2 is the full-grown tree, laden with eternal 
fruit. We can see from the manuscript of ' The 
Booke of Sir Thomas Moore ', how Elizabethan 
dramatists in general and Shakespeare in particular 
carried through a revision. Small additions or 
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alterations were made by means ox marginal or 
interlinear notes ; longer ones were written on 
scraps of paper and pasted in at appropriate points; 
when a whole leaf had to be copied or revised, the 
old material was torn up so as not to be confused 
with the new. Not many of the leaves of the Q i 
manuscript were to be found in the ' Booke ot 
Hamlet ' from which Q 2 was taken, but enough 
remained to establish the organic connexion be- 
tween the two. And most of these original leaves 
or scraps survived in the first aft. That this is not 
a mere theorist's dream is shown by the coinci- 
dences between the spellings and misprints noted 
on p. 14. Shakespeare's spelling, like so much 
else about him, was liable to constant fluctua- 
tion, and it seems inconceivable that he should 
have spelt the words in our illustrative passages, 
not to mention many other instances in Ad! I, in 
identically the same way on two occasions widely 
separated in time. But the misprints are con- 
clusive on the point. If we posit the existence or 
two independent Shakespearian manuscripts, we 
have to face the absurd proposition that Shake- 
speare's pen twice misformed the letters in four 
separate words in such a way that two compositors 
misread them in identically the same fashion. Or 
take the following famous crux in 1.3. 73-4: 

Q I. And they of France of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that : 

Q 2. And they in Fraunce of the best ranck and station, 
Or of a most seled and generous, chiefe in that : 

F I. And they in France of the best ranck and station, 
Are of a most seledl and generous cheff in that. 
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The Cambridge Editors, quoting the two Quarto 
versions only, write, 'It is clear that the corruption 
in both passages is du.e to an error in the transcript 
from which both were copied.' But the tangle 
must be due to Shakespeare, for it appears also in 
the F I text, which the Cambridge Editors should 
surely have treated as decisive since they regard 
F I as derived not ' from any of the previously 
existing Quartos, but from an independent manu- 
script/ There is no possible escape; the play- 
house copy of 'Hamlet' was in the main originally 
derived from the same manuscript as the texts of 
Q I and Q 2. This, knot showing in all three 
proves that each was made of wood from the same 
tree. 

Again the other misprints, in which the 
Quartos differ (see p. 14), are equally instruftive. 
There is nothing at all impossible in supposing 
that the doublets, ' horrors-horrowes,' 'Artiue- 
arture,' 'fate-sort,' represent the misreadings of 
two compositors working from the same manu- 
script. The fourth doublet, ' scalion-stallyon,' is, 
however, less capable of such an explanation, since 
it suggests not only a difference in the forma- 
tion of the second letter, but also a difference in 
spelling. It is, therefore, interesting to observe 
that it is just this word of all our sele<5led eight 
which we can be certain that Shakespeare re-wrote, 
since it occurs in the middle of the Hecuba- 
soliloquy, of which we have a completely revised 
version in Q 2. It would, I think, be possible to 
make out an overwhelming case for the organic 
unity of the two manuscripts on literary and 
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dramatic grounds. It is enough to note here 
that the typographical similarities which, as we 
saw, prove that the same writer was responsible 
for the bulk of Q i and Q 2, prove also that parts 
of the manuscripts were aftually identical. 

In the third place, the manuscript behind Q i 
was, as far as adding purposes were concerned, in 
an imperfedl and confused condition, since it 
exhibits Shakespeare aftually in the middle of a 
revision ! There are many indications of this, as 
we shall see later. Let one example suffice for the 
present occasion. In i. 2. 40-7 a tangle is to be 
found, which, when analysed, yields a surprising 
and highly interesting result. The lines run as 
follows : 

This shewes a louing care in you Sonne Hamlet, 
But you must thinke your father lost a father, 
That father dead, lost his, and so shalbe vntill the 
Generall ending. Therefore cease laments, 
It is a fault gainst heauen, fault gainst the dead, 
A fault gainst nature, and in reasons 
Common course most certaine, 
None Hues on earth, but hee is borne to die. 

Transfer the passages which I have placed in italics 
to the margin, add one word after ' reasons,' and 
you get what I believe to be a true glimpse of the 
manuscript. Thus : 

This shewes a louing care in you, Sonne Hamlet, 

and so shalbe But you must thinke your father lost a father, 

vntill the That father dead, lost his. Therefore cease 

general] end- , 

ing laments, 

It is a fault sfainst heauen, fault gainst the dead, 
common «-i • i- , ^ 

course most ^ tault gamst nature, and m reasons (eye) 

certaine None liues on earth, but hee is borne to die. 
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The verse of the restored text is entirely charac- 
teristic of the ' ur-Hamlet ' style, as exemplified by 
Q I, while the conje6lural 'eye' is just the kind of 
forced image which the author of that play would 
be likely to employ, especially when, as here, the 
rhyme had caught him in its toils. As for the 
marginal notes, at first blush of course we suspedt 
Voltemar. But Voltemar will not do. As already 
pointed out, he is very unlikely to have created a 
meaningless jumble such as the text of Q i here 
presents. Moreover, he is a player, whose task is 
to remember words, and when these fail him he is 
quite incapable, as we have seen again and again, 
of reproducing ideas. Now these two marginal 
notes are essentially ideas, and ideas of a highly 
concentrated charadler. They are, in fadl, the 
germs from which the Queen's speech (68-73) and 
the rest of the King's speech (90-106) have sprung 
in Q 2. In a word they are undoubtedly Shake- 
speare's. As he revised the Ghost- scenes in the 
early ' Hamlet,' he glanced through this Court- 
scene, leaving it for later treatment, but running 
his pen in passing through the hideous ' eye,' and 
scribbling two memorabilia in the margin, which 
he afterwards expanded into some twenty-five lines. 
By a natural process these notes have crept into 
the text of Q I. 

Yet if all this be so, we are left in a strange 
quandary as regards the copy for the 1603 ' Hamlet.' 
It is quite impossible that this edition can have 
been printed diredt from a manuscript which 
Shakespeare was in the aft of revising years before, 
a manuscript, moreover, which had by 1603 been 
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transformed into the complete play from which 
Q 2 direftly and F i indireftly were derived. We 
are compelled, therefore, to posit the existence oi 
a tertium quid, some intermediate text which will 
link the early 'Hamlet' with its posthumous appari- 
tion in 1603. Such an intermediary, of course, 
must be a reproduftion, either in script or print, of 
the half-revised manuscript, and it must somehow 
have survived till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century so as to be available for Ling and Sims. 
Of what nature was this tertium quid? A big 
question, which demands a whole article to itself. 
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THE 'HAMLET' TRANSCRIPT, 1593. 

, UR bibliographical comparison of the 
three ' Hamlet ' texts has enabled us to 
expose the pirate in Q i and to discover 
the existence of an early Shakespearian 
manuscript behind that edition. We 
have caught glimpses of this ' Hamlet ' manuscript, 
but it is obviously unsafe to pronounce definitely 
upon its condition, until w^e know more about the 
origin and nature of the medium through which 
alone we can see it. We are peering through a 
glass darkly ; how are we to distinguish flaws in 
the glass from defedls in the treasure it reveals ? 
The principal copy for ' Hamlet ' Q i was some 
kind of reproduction of the ' Hamlet ' manuscript 
— a tertium quid. The problem of the tertium quid 
must be solved before we can advance a step 
further. 

One thing is certain. The link between Shake- 
speare's manuscript and the 1603 text must have 
been itself in manuscript. It is conceivable that 
Voltemar had a printed book to go upon for his 
edition. But even if we could prove that a hundred 
editions of 'Hamlet,' preceded that of 1603, they 
would not help us. Since the parent manuscript 
reached the printer's hands in 1604, it cannot have 
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been used as ' copy ' at any previous stage of its 
development ; for all our bibliographical experience 
tends to show that when once ' copy ' had passed 
through the ink-stained hands of an Elizabethan 
printer, the author saw it no more. The tertium 
quid for which we are seeking was, therefore, a 
transcript ; and, this being so, it only remains to 
discover the purpose for which this transcript was 
made, in order to determine its character. One 
can of course imagine several alternatives. The 
pirate himself, for example, might have transcribed 
the original manuscript for the printer. 

The hypothesis, however, which I shall ask the 
reader to accept is that our intermediary was a 
shortened copy of Shakespeare's partially revised 
manuscript made for a touring company. Satis- 
fadlorily to establish this thesis we need more 
evidence than we have yet brought to bear upon 
the problem, and if possible external evidence. 
Fortunately we have such evidence in 'Der Bestrafte 
Brudermord,' the fourth ' Hamlet ' text, to which 
reference has not yet been made. This German 
' Hamlet,' as I hope to prove at a later stage, was 
undoubtedly derived from the parent English manu- 
script before Shakespeare had begun that revision 
to which Q I bears witness. For our immediate 
purpose, however, it is enough to refer to the 
general consensus of critical opinion, best summarised 
in the cautious words of the Cambridge editors: 
' It is probable that the German text even in its 
present diluted form may contain something of the- 
older English play upon which Shakespeare worked. 
... It does not appear that the German playwright 
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made use of Shakespeare's ' Hamlet,' or even of the 
play as represented in Q i. The theory that it 
may be derived from a still earlier source is there- 
fore not improbable.'' 



I. SHORTENING. 

The clue to the character of the tertium quid was 
first put into my hands by Mr. A. W. Pollard, who, 
after reading through a draft of the article which 
precedes this, was good enough to test its conclusions 
by making an independent comparison of the Q i 
and Q 2 texts on his own account. He rose from this 
examination with the conviftion that the principal 
copy for the 1603 ' Hamlet' was a text shortened 
for provincial performance. The suggestion dis- 
turbed me at first, since it introduced a new 
complication into an already sufficiently complicated 
problem. I became more reconciled to il; when I 
found that it served to explain all kinds of strange 
points in Q I which we can hardly attribute to 
Voltemar and should be reluftant to attribute 
to Shakespeare. But what finally converted mc 
was the evidence of the ' Brudermord.' Dramatic 
material which is missing in Q i is to be found 
both in the ' Brudermord' and in the final 'Hamlet'; 
and yet Q i stands between them. There are 
many of these 'overlinks,' as we may call them, 
and they afford indisputable testimony to the 
presence of dramatic shortening in the Q i text. 
Three instances may here be quoted: (i) A Francisco 

''Variorum Hamlet,' ii, p. 117. The passages from, the 
Brudermord ' here quoted are taken from the Variorum translation. 
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appears in the Ghost-scenes of the ' Brudermord ' 
and the final ' Hamlet.' The name is not found in 
Q I. (ii) The King's speech at the end of the 
Nunnery scene, which holds the same position in 
the ' Brudermord' as it does in Q i, is thus given 
in the latter text : 

Loue ? No, no, that's not the cause 
Some deeper thing it is that troubles him. 

In the ' Brudermord ' it runs : 

Corambus, leave us. When we have need ot you we 
will send for you. (Exit Corambus.) We have seen this 
madness and raving of the Prince's with great astonish- 
ment. But it seems to us that it is not genuine madness, 
but rather a simulated madness. We' must contrive to 
have him removed from here, if not from life ; otherwise 
some harm may come of it. 

The exit of Corambus points to an early version, 
but the ' Brudermord ' clearly goes back to a 
text containing material, absent from Q i, which 
was used by Shakespeare in his final 'Hamlet.'' 
(iii) As the Court enters in the Play-scene, Hamlet 
says to Horatio, in the complete drama, ' They are 
coming to the play. I must be idle. Get you a 
place.' This speech is abbreviated to ' Harke, they 

' In Q 2 (in, i, 1 70 sqq^ Claudius begins his speech to Polonius : 

Loue, his afFeflions doe not that way tend. 

Nor what he spake, though it lackt forme a little, 

Was not like madness, there's something in his soule 

Ore which his melancholy sits on brood, 

And I doe doubt, the hatch and the disclose 

Will be some danger ; which for to prevent 

I haue in quick determination 

Thus set it downe : he shall with speede to England, . . . 
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come' in Q I. The 'idle' (i.e. crazy) motive is, 
however, present in the ' Brudermord,' which 
makes Hamlet say ' Observe everything closely, for 
I shall dissemble.' Now, though Voltemar might 
conceivably excise material from his transcript 
when it differed from that he was familiar with in 
the 1 60 1 performance, he would be very unlikely 
to do so when the two texts were similar. A 
piratical scribe, who had somehow got Shake- 
speare's manuscript into his possession for a time, 
would be even less likely to leave such gap's. The 
Q I transcript was shortened, and shortened for 
adling purposes. 

This shortening was at once crude and exceed- 
ingly drastic. Q i contains 2,143 lines as against 
some 3,719 in Q 2. The latter makes an unusually 
long play, and it is probable that the early ' Ham- 
let ' manuscript was briefer. But something about 
3000 lines seems to have been the normal length 
of a drama to which an Elizabethan London 
audience was accustomed, and Q i is only a little 
over two-thirds of this. Q i, moreover, contains 
the pirate's additions, amounting on a rough com- 
putation to between 300 and 400 lines, so that the 
transcript would be shprter still. No doubt Vol- 
temar sacrificed certain passages of the transcript 
where he thought he could provide better material 
himself, for example, in the case of Horatio's For- 
tinbras speech in i. i. But the evidence of the 
' ur-Hamlet ' scene in Aft IV goes to show that 
where he was unable to supply 1601 material he left 
the original standing, however different it might 
be from the final version. Taking everything 
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into consideration, therefore, we shall probably 
not go far wrong if we estimate the length of 
the transcript as between 1,500 and 2,000 lines. 
In other words, it was probably one-half to two- 
thirds of the manuscript from which it was copied. 
Abbreviation of this drastic character would 
involve not only long ' cuts,' but a large number of 
little ones. Any line, or couple of lines, which 
could be dispensed with, without obscuring the 
main acflion of the play, would be cheerfully thrown 
overboard; the sense of the immediate context 
was of minor importance. There are a quantity 
of little excisions of this kind in the Q i text. We 
find no less than three, for example, in the famous 
advice to Laertes in 1.3, which, it may be observed, 
is fenced off from all suspicion of Voltemar's 
botching by the inverted commas, derived dire6lly 
as we saw in the former article from the original 
manuscript. This is how the abbreviator saves a 
pair of lines : 

And these few precepts in thy memory. 
* Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgare. 

The ' cut ' is crude enough, but it might perhaps 
pass in a London theatre, if Shakespeare happened 
to be absent at the time of the performance. At 
the other end of the scale we have the Pyrrhus 
speech in 2. 2. shortened from 30 lines, if we may 
take Q 2 as our guide, to 6 lines in Q i . Here 
the crudity is far more glaring because the ' cut ' 
reduces Corambis' expostulation as to the length 
of the speech to absurdity. A London audience 
would hardly have tolerated this. The soliloquies. 
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as we have seen cause to think, and as might be 
expedled, were similarly abbreviated, all except 
the Hecuba soliloquy, most of which it was neces- 
sary to retain for the sake of the story. At the 
beginning of this last, however, there is one ' cut ' 
which introduces us to another side of the business. 
The first three lines runs as follows : 

Why what a dunghill idiote slaue am I ? 
Why these Players here draw water from eyes : 
For Hecuba, why what is Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba? 

Ten lines are reduced to three ; but as the miser- 
able second line shows, it has been found necessary 
to 4pply a piece of plaster to cover the rent. In 
other words we have to reckon not only with 
shortening, but also with adaptation. 

And there is a third point to be borne in mind. 
If, as I think the reader will by now be prepared 
to agree, the wholesale and clumsy nature of this 
shortening points unmistakably to provincial stand- 
ards, we should expcdl to find the excision not 
only of lines but also of speaking parts, since tour- 
ing companies were normally smaller in number 
than those a London theatre could support, and 
costumes would be fewer. Now this is precisely 
what we do find. In the previous article we have 
seen reason to think that before Voltemar began 
to make his additions, the transcript contained no 
Fortinbras, no Danish Ambassadors, and probably 
no Barnardo. There arc indications also that the 
a6lors who took Rossencraft and Gilderstone, to 
use the Q i nomenclature, were expedled to play 
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Duke and Murderer in the play-scene, a thing of 
course impossible in the F i text. It would be 
easy indeed to efFedl still further economy of man- 
power by a little manipulation when the players' 
parts were made out. Taking the Q i text, with- 
out the Voltemar additions, as the basis, I estimate 
that the play could be performed by six or seven 
men and two boys, while to perform the F i text 
properly at least ten men and two or three boys 
would be required. 

But how would such an adling-copy for the 
provinces be made.? First we may suppose the 
stage-adapter ran through the original manuscript, 
marking passages for omission. Next the manu- 
script was handed to a scrivener, or some member 
of the company told off to do the quill-driving, 
and the transcript was prepared. The stage-adapter 
then read through the completed transcript in 
order to patch up the most obvious rents which he 
had caused to be made in the text. Lastly, still 
further adaptation would be possible in the players' 
parts, though this need not concern us here. 

II. PIRATE AND STAGE-ADAPTER. 

The theory that the chief copy for Q i was a 
shortened transcript of the early ' Hamlet ' manu- 
script satisfactorily solves our iertium quid problem ; 
but it raises new and formidable ones in regard 
to the manuscript itself. Q i gives us indeed a 
wretched piece of glass through which to peer at our 
treasure-trove. The ' cuts ' obscure almost half of 
it ; there are the dirty marks of the pirate's fingers ; 
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there is the clumsily-applied plaster of the adapter ; 
lastly, there arc copyist's errors as well as com- 
positor's misprints to deal with. At first sight it 
would seem almost hopeless to attempt to differ- 
entiate between these various agencies of corrup- 
tion. Yet it is at least some gain to know exa6tly 
the difficulties with which we have to cope; and, 
if we can succeed in laying down certain general 
rules of procedure, we need not entirely despair. 

Now in the first place it is useless, and indeed 
unnecessary, to try to distinguish between the 
errors of copyist and compositor ; they must be 
lumped together under the head of ' misprints ' ; 
and they will not create serious difficulties for 
those who have studied the misprints in the Good 
Quartos. In the second place, when we have 
determined the parts which the pirate played, as 
we have already done in a general way for Vol- 
temar, we can at least point to certain scenes as 
likely to be free from his influence. In the third 
place we should be surprised to find the" adapter's 
hand except in close connexion with the ' cuts ' ; 
he is not likely to tamper with the rest of the text. 
Lastly, it must be remembered that pirate and 
stage-adapter were a(5luated by entirely different 
motives. The latter's main obje6t was to cut down 
the play. He would therefore be as economical 
with his plaster as possible. Moreover, he would 
do his best to make a clean join. Especially would 
he be careful not to disturb the verse more than he 
could help ; since verse in the Elizabethan theatre 
vvas far more than a mere ornament, it was an in- 
valuable aid to memory, and as such a business 
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asset to an acSling company. His 'verse' is often 
sorry stuff enough, as the second line of the Hecuba 
soliloquy indicates. But he worked with the 
original manuscript in front of him, and he at any 
rate gets the verse-lining correft. The pirate, on 
the other hand, is engaged infilling out the shortened 
transcript for the press. His chief objeft is to 
provide copy, to undo the shortener's work, to 
restore as best he can the excised passages. He 
has, however, nothing but his memory of what has 
been said and done on the stage to guide him ; and 
when we have transpositions of small pieces of 
material from one scene to another, we can feel 
almost certain that it is he and not the adapter 
who is patching a rent in the text. He has too 
no ear for verse whatsoever, and, unless the clauses 
in the passage he reports happen by coincidence to 
fall naturally into blank-verse lengths, he is quite 
incapable of correct verse-division. There is, how- 
ever, one important exception to this. Occasionally, 
only once I think in ' Hamlet ' Q i, he is able to 
supply the printer with a copy of his 'part,' in 
which case of course the verse-lining will be corredt. 
' Part '-copy of this kind is generally not difficult to 
deted:. Close correspondence with the punftua- 
tion, readings and, to some extent, the spelling and 
capital letters of the authoritative acting version 
arouses our suspicions. Lateness of style increases 
them. Obvious botching of all other parts in the 
same piece 01 dialogue confirms them, especially 
if the cue-lines, i.e. those which immediately 
precede the pirate's speeches are like them perfect. 
But there is another complication yet to be 
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considered, Shakespeare in his capacity of reviser. 
A gap in the transcript, when compared with the 
final text, may be due not to a ' cut ' but to later 
addition on Shakespeare's part. Take the gap 
between 86 and 92 in i. 2, which Voltemar has 
filled up with his rubbish, as shown in my first 
article (p. 21). Is it a question of 'cut' or 
addition .? All we can say is that there is nothing 
in the Q 2 lines that fit into this particular socket 
which forbids us to suppose that they were present 
in the early manuscript also. And if it is some- 
times difficult to dete<5t 'cuts' in the Shakespearian 
portions of Q i, it is still more so in regard to the 
' ur-Hamlet ' scenes, since we hav.e nothing with 
which to compare them. One principle, neverthe- 
less, may be laid down, which should be of some 
assistance. However poor the verse of the non- 
Shakespearian portions of ' Hamlet ' Q i may be, 
it is verse. The lines flow smoothly, and the 
line-division is correct. Where these conditions do 
not prevail we have a right to suspedt tampering, 
though even here the hand may be Shakespeare's 
as the marginalia in i. 2 should warn us. 

With these general considerations in mind, we 
may now take a few examples in order to show how 
they work out in pradlice. Let us begin with i . i , 
We know that the pirate is Marcellus, and we are 
therefore not surprised to find his lines excellently 
given. Yet this, as it happens, is really beside 
the point, since the perfedlion of some of Horatio's 
long speeches as well as those of Marcellus indicates 
that the basis of the Q i text in this scene is not 
' part '-copy but transcript-copy, a conclusion which 
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is supported by the early style of the speeches in 
question. In transcript-copy we look for shorten- 
ing, and find it in the absence of Francisco, and in 
the patent marks of the pirate at the beginning 
of the scene. It is of course impossible to tell 
exa6tly how the stage-adapter managed the opening 
dialogue ; but if we leave out all those lines which 
are open to suspicion of piracy, we get something 
which probably approximates to the truncated text. 
Thus: 

Enter Centinel, Horatio and Marcellus. 

Cent. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Marcellus. 
Mar. What hath this thing appear'd againe to night ? 
Cent. I haue scene nothing. 

Mar. Horatio sayes tis but our fantasie, 

And wil not let beliefe take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded sight twice scene by vs, 
Therefore I haue intreated him a long 
That if againe this apparition come, 
He may approoue our eyes, and speak to it. - 

Hor. Tut, t'will not appeare. 

Enter Ghost 

Mar. Breake off your talke, see where it comes againe. 

Ceni. In the same figure like the King that's dead. 

Mar. Thou art a scholler, spcake to it Horatio. 

Cent. Lookes it not like the king } 

Hor. Most like, it horrors mee with feare and wonder. 

Mar. It is offended. exit Ghost > 

Cent. How now Horatio, you tremble and looke pale. 
Is not this something more than fantasie? 
What thinke you on't } 

Mar. Is it not like the King? 
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This saves 40 lines (on the Q2 account), dispenses 
with a charadter (Francsico), makes no mention ot 
Barnardo, who was certainly absent in the later 
scenes, and preserves all the lines of Q i which con- 
tain Shakespearian misprints, spellings and abbre- 
viations. For the rest of the scene we are on surer 
ground. Lines 54-75 (Q i) are undoubted transcript- 
material, which has been slighty touched up in the 
Q 2 text. Next, we have the Fortinbras speech, 
which is Voltemar botch. But there must have 
been some answer to Marcellus' question in the 
transcript, if the dialogue was to have any sense at 
all. The late style of the corresponding speech in 
Q 2 gives us our clue. Shakespeare has revised the 
speech in the interval, and revised it so thoroughly 
that Voltemar feels obliged to cut the old version 
out and replace it by what he remembers of the 
new. From line 95 to the end the Q i text is 
nearly all derived from the transcript, with the 
exception of a little of Voltemar's botching between 
the entry of the Ghost and the scuffle that takes 
place at its exit, botching which points to tran- 
script-cuts. But why should the last 28 lines be 
left unabbreviated ? They are beautiful, but they 
serve no obvious dramatic purpose. They were, I 
think, allowed to remain because of their theatrical 
utility ; they form in short a screen behind which 
Master Ghost is changing for some other role in 
the next scene. 

The Pyrrhus speech in 2. 2, perhaps the most 
complicated problem in the whole text, may be 
taken as our other example. We will limit ourselves 
to a consideration of lines 147-79, here printed in 
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a footnote from Q i, to enable the reader to follow 
the argument.' All five fadlors of confusion, — 
scrivener's errors, abbreviation, adaptation, piracy, 
and author's revision — are to be found within the 
limits of these 33 lines. The first ten are full of 
gross misprints, due probably to the copyist ; at 

' The rugged Pirrus, he whose sable armes, 

Blacke as his purpose did the night resemble, 

When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 

Hath now his blacke and grimme complexion smeered 150 

With Heraldry more dismall, head to foote, 

Now is he totall guise, horridely tricked 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sonnes, 

Back't and imparched in calagulate gore, 

Rifted in earth and fire, olde grandsire Pryam seekes : 155 

So goe on (accent. 

Cor. Afore God, my Lord, well spoke, and with good 

Play. Anone he finds him striking too short at Greeks, 
His antike sword rebellious to his Arme, 
Lies where it falles, vnable to resist. 1 60 

Pyrrus and Pryam driues, but all in rage. 
Strikes wide, but with the whiffe and winde 
Of his fell sword, th' unnerued father falles. 

Cer. Enough my friend, t'is too long. 

Ham. It shall to the Barbers with your beard : 165 

A pox, hee's for a ligge, or a tale of bawdry. 
Or else he sleepes, come on to Hecuba, come. 

Play. But who, O who had seene the mobled Queene P 

Cor. Mobled Queene is good, faith very good. 

Play. All in the alarum and feare of death rose up, 170 
And o're her weake and a!l ore-teeming loynes, a blancket 
And a kercher on that head, when late the diademe stoode. 
Who this had seene with tongue inuenom'd speech. 
Would treason haue pronounced. 

For if the gods themselues had seene her then, 175 

When she saw Pirrus with malitious strokes. 
Mincing her husbandes limbs. 

It would haue made milch the burning eyes of heauen. 
And passion in the gods. 
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any rate all of them can I think be accounted for as 
careless misreadings of a manuscript written in an 
English hand. The lines, again, are three short of the 
Q 2 version which looks as though the adapter has 
been up to his tricks. This impression is confirmed 
by the evidence of careful, though at the same time 
crude, alteration. The verse flows, which puts 
Voltemar's memory out of the question ; Hamlet is 
speaking, which puts Voltemar's ' part ' out of the 
question ; the rearrangement and omission has im- 
paired the sense of the passage, which puts Shake- 
spearian revision in Q 2 out of the question. It is 
transcript material. Hamlet stops, and the Player 
takes the speech over. Here in Q i we get only six 
lines, as against 30 in Q2, before Corambis-Polonius 
interrupts. The ' cut ' is the most obvious one in 
the whole text. The Pyrrhus torso in Q i, how- 
ever, is not made of quite the same material as the 
complete Pyrrhus of Q 2, since we have the words 
' vnable to resist ' instead of the more vigorous 
'repugnant to command.' There appears to be no 
reason why the adapter should make this change, 
so that we are thrown back upon Shakespearian 
revision for an explanation. In other words the 
original Pyrrhus speech was different from the 
version with which we are now familiar. This 
clue is useful as helping us to understand lines 1 70- 
79. Hitherto the verse-lining has been corredl, 
and the sense tolerably good ; but when the Player 
gets to Hecuba everything suddenly goes to pieces. 
The sense vanishes, the verse disappears, and we 
have errors like ' speech ' for ' steept ' which are due 
to mishearing not misreading. What has happened ? 
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Voltemar was on the stage in this scene ; he has 
let the other lines pass by as good enough for his 
purpose ; but when he comes to Hecuba he botches, 
and botches badly. He is not filling a ' cut,' for 
the subsequent dialogue and the Hecuba soliloquy 
prove that the transcript had a Hecuba speech of 
some kind. But it was so different from Voltemar's 
memory of the 1601 version, that he feels compelled 
to try his hand upon it. 

If the reader has followed the argument with 
general assent up to the present point, he will, I 
hope, be ready to agree that the attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the various faftors of the tangled 
textual situation which Q i presents is not entirely 
hopeless. We have at least certain main principles 
to guide us. It would probably be dangerous if 
not impossible to state them more definitely than 
has been done above. We cannot say ' This and 
this invariably denote piracy, this and this adapta- 
tion, that and that Shakespearian revision.' Every 
passage must be carefully scrutinized, in the light 
of our principles, and judged on its merits. In 
other words, a new edition of ' Hamlet ' Q i is 
needed. When that edition comes to be made, it 
will no doubt be found that many cruxes resolve 
themselves into a balance of possibilities. Too 
often, it is feared, the scales will remain even. 

III. PROSE PRINTED IN BLANK-VERSE LENGTHS. 

The specimens quoted in the preceding seftion are 
in verse, and the question of line-division is, as we 
have seen, of great deteftive value. Nevertheless 

E 
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the principles just illustrated are, with slight modi- 
fications, as applicable to the prose as to the verse 
in Q I. This may seem a hard saying, until full 
weight be given to a curious peculiarity of our 
text, upon which we have not yet commented, 
though it is one of great importance. Nearly all 
the prose of ' Hamlet' Q i is printed in lines which 
correspond closely with the lengths of blank-verse. 
Previous critics have regarded this feature as the 
very mark of the pirate beast. But they are wrong, 
as is proved by the fa6l that it occurs in scenes 
which are demonstrably untouched by Voltemar. 
Nor, we are positive, can it be attributed to the com- 
positor. If there is one lesson to be learnt from a 
bibliographical study of the Good Quartos, it is 
that compositors had no means of distinguishing 
between prose and verse except by line-division in 
their copy, and all the evidence of Q i shows that 
Sims' workman followed his copy with slavish 
fidelity in this matter. The copyist also followed 
his manuscript meticulously, despite the mis- 
readings already noticed, as is clear from the 
spellings and inverted commas to which reference 
was made in our former article. The conclusion, 
therefore, to which we are apparently leid, is that 
the business goes back to the original manuscript. 
And the deduction is supported by the faft that 
the peculiarity is to be found in texts seemingly 
innocent of any suspicion of piracy or stage- 
adaptation whatsoever. The only prose in ' Richard 
III,' the dialogue between the murderers in 1.4. 
101-65, is likewise printed in blank-verse lengths 
in the 1597 Quarto, while the same is true of all 
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the prose in 'The Taming of a Shrew' (1594). 
And if the phenomenon has nothing to do 
with any intermediary, whether compositor, pirate 
or copyist, it must belong^ to tlie early ' Hamlet,' 
and have its origin in the play-house. Indeed, 
we are tempted to suggest that, since it is only 
found in a limited number of plays, it was pos- 
sibly connected with the pra6lices of a par- 
ticular company, or companies, of players, 
which for some reason or other liked to have 
prose broken up into verse lengths. 'The 
Taming of a Shrew ' belonged to the Pembroke 
men, which makes it possible that they may 
have been one such company. But the v/hole 
matter is too obscure to be pursued with advantage 
here. 

Nevertheless there is the bibliographical fadl, 
w^hatever be the meaning of it. In linking 
'Hamlet' with 'Richard HI' and 'A Shrew' it 
gives us one more clue pointing to an early date 
for our partially revised manuscript. It even does 
more ; it links ' Hamlet ' Q i with two of the other 
Bad Quartos, for it is found in ' Henry V ' Q i and 
'Merry Wives' Q i as well. And its textual 
significance is very great. Whenever we find 
a prose passage which departs seriously from 
the normal blank-verse length, we are entitled 
to suspeft disturbance of some kind. 'Full 
treatment of the matter must be left to a later 
occasion, but we may glance briefly at a couple 
of examples. 

The botched ' To be or not to be' is followed by 
this speech : 
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Ofel. My Lord, I haue sought opportunitie, which now 
I haue, to redeliuer to your worthy handes, a small remem- 
brance, such tokens which 1 haue receiued of you. 

The lines run right across the forme, and as the 
whole thing is a wretched piece of writing, we 
naturally suspe6t Voltemar. The question is, how- 
ever, had he any transcript material to go upon? 
The commas guide us to a solution ; for if we 
detach the two small phrases marked off by 
pundtUation, we find ourselves with these lines : 

My Lord, J haue sought opportunitie, 
To redeliuer to your worthy handes, 
Such tokens which I haue received of you. 

The transcript material was not prose at all, but a 
piece of ' ur-Hamlet ' verse ! 

The other specimen is more complicated. The 
Grave-yard scene opens with the dialogue of the 
two Clowns, the last half of which is supplied, as 
we have seen, by our friend Voltemar. Here then 
we have an opportunity of testing pure pirate-copy 
in relation to the problem of prose-lining. The 
transcript dialogue, we cannot doubt, ended with 
' Goe fetch me a stope of drinke,' which is the Second 
Grave-digger's dismissal-cue tacked on to the end 
of the truncated version. Up to this point the 
prose lines run to the length of more or less normal 
blank-verse, though there has perhaps .been some 
slight disturbance owing to the adapter's abbrevia- 
tions. Voltemar's addition must be quoted in full. 

Goe fetch me a stope of drinke ^ but before thou 
Goest, tell me one thing, who buildes strongest, 
Of a Mason, a Shipwright, or a Carpenter? 
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2. Why a Mason, for he buildes all of stone, 
And will indure long. 

Clowne. That's prety, too't agen, too't agen. 

2. Why then a Carpenter, for he buildes the gallowes, 
And that brings many a one to his long home. 

Clowne. Prety agen, the gallowes doth well, mary howe 
dooes it well .'' the gallowes dooes well to them that doe ill, 
goe get thee gone : 

And if any one aske thee hereafter, say, 
A Graue-maker, for the houses he buildes 
Last till Doomes-day. Fetch me a stope of beere, goe. 

It is a curious typographical arrangement. Except 
for the first three lines of the First Clown's final 
speech, the lines preserve the blank-verse length, 
and each commences w^ith a capital letter. Then 
something happens ; the lines run right across 
the page, and the capitals vanish, until we come 
to the fourth line, when there is an abrupt 
return to the old arrangement. How are we to 
account for all this .? Assuming, as I think we 
should, that the compositor was as usual follow- 
ing his copy, we must look to Voltemar for an 
explanation. And the hypothesis which appears 
to fit the fa£ls best is that ' Goe fetch me a 
stope of drinke ' was the last line on one side of 
a folio in the transcript, the rrext page beginning 
' Enter Hamlet and Horatio ' ; that Voltemar, writ- 
ing his addition on the transcript itself, did his 
best to imitate the line-arrangement of the rest 
of the scene but was forced to depart from it 
for lack of space as he got near the foot of the 
page ; and that the sudden return to the norm 
at the end of the addition denotes the point at 
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which he continued at the head of the next folio. 
This specimen is important for two reasons. It 
brings the pirate and the shortened copy into close 
connexion, suggesting as it does that he aftually 
made his additions on the body of the transcript. 
It proves also that he recognised the peculiarity of 
the prose line-division and attempted to conform 
to it. Such conformity would of course be far 
more difficult when he was touching up a passage 
which occurred in the middle of a folio page, and 
we can hardly suppose that he made a fair copy 
of any portions of the text for the sake of typo- 
graphical uniformity. The specimen from the 
Nunnery scene, just dealt with, shows us that in 
such cases he simply wrote his additions in the 
margin. It is a fa£t which makes it sometimes 
difficult to decide between the claims of piratical 
and Shakespearian revision. But we cannot here 
embark upon a consideration of this difficult prob- 
lem, upon which however a great deal hangs. 

IV. DATE AND COMPANY. 

The original manuscript from which the transcript 
was made appears to have embodied at least three 
strata of dramatic composition. The latest material 
is that which corresponds most closely with the 
1 60 1 'Hamlet'; the oldest, those scenes in w^hat 
we have called ' ur-Hamlet ' verse, which are 
either very different, or entirely absent, from the 
final version. Between these two extremes we 
have a number of other scenes, mostly in prose, 
which have received considerable though less drastic 
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alteration. To put the matter in another way, 
' Hamlet ' was probably first written by a dramatist 
rejoicing in the 'ur-Hamlet' style; his manuscript 
was later worked over by one or more other drama- 
tists, possibly for a company which liked its prose 
in verse-lining ; and lastly, Shakespeare, who may or 
may not have been concerned with the second stage, 
began a revision on his own account, a revision 
which, when the transcript came to be made, had 
not extended much beyond the Ghost-scenes. The 
partial, not to say interrupted, charadler of this 
revision makes it probable that its date and that of 
the transcript are very close to each other. On 
the other hand it is difficult to imagine that had 
Shakespeare been adtually at work upon his manu- 
script he would have allowed it without protest to 
be transcribed in that condition and hawked round 
the provinces. If, therefore, we wish to date the 
transcript, the most suitable year would be one in 
which Shakespeare is known to have been absent 
from his company, and the company itself com- 
pelled to go on tour owing to the closing of the 
theatres. 

There is external evidence for the existence of 
an early ' Hamlet.' play. Nash refers to it in his 
preface to Greene's ' Menaphon ' (1589), and 
Henslowe's Diary testifies to a ' Hamlet ' per- 
formance on June 9th, 1594, by the Admiral's and 
Chamberlain's men at Newington Butts. It is, of 
course, possible that there were two dramas on the 
Hamlet theme. But it is more economical to 
posit a single play, a thesis which finds support in 
the connexion between Shakespeare's company and 
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the 1594 'Hamlet,' and in the fa<5l that while 
Nashe attacked a ' Hamlet ' dramatist, unnamed, in 
1589, his friend Greene was openly hurling his 
inve<Stives against Shakespeare in 1592. I sug- 
gested in my former article that the verse of the 
Ghost-scenes may have been written about ten 
years before the 1601 'Hamlet' appeared at the 
Globe. Now, if the drama to which Nashe refers 
in 1589 was taken from the parent manuscript, at 
the second stage of its development, and if the 1 594 
performance was taken from the same manuscript, 
at a later stage, these two dates would give us an 
upward and downward limit for Shakespeare's par- 
tial revision, and consequently for the transcript. 
But let us turn to the internal evidence. 

It is well known that Q i contains an attack 
upon a clown, which is omitted in the authorita- 
tive text. It has not, however, been recognised 
that all three English texts give us a passage which 
seems to be directed against a particular company 
of players. As I have shown elsewhere the Play- 
scene possesses a comic underplot, in which the 
Gonzago-troupe, and in particular the First Player, 
are held up to ridicule as clumsy and flashy per- 
formers.' The climax of this comic underplot is 
reached in the phrase ' The croaking raven doth 
bellow for revenge,' which Hamlet shouts at the 
First Player as the latter makes his ' damnable 
faces.' Now, as Richard Simpson discovered, these 
words form a telescoped edition of two ranting 
lines from ' The True Tragedy of Richard III,' a 

' The Play-scene in 'Hamlet' restored. (July, August, Sep- 
tember, November, J918, 'The Athenaeum.') 
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play belonging to the Queen's men and published in 
1594. Is it possible to avoid the conclusion that it 
is the Queen's company which is satirised in the 
Play-scene ? Such a conclusion would certainly 
fit in very strikingly with the attacks of Nashe 
and Greene, the latter of whom was, of course, 
a writer for the Queen's company. The ' True 
Tragedy ' was probably an old play at the time of 
its publication, and the fortunes of the Queen's 
men began to go rapidly downhill from 1591 
onwards. The jibe in ' Hamlet,' therefore, had 
lost all its topical point long before the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, though its mouth-filling 
quality and its subtle connexion with the whole 
theme of the Hamlet story fully justified its reten- 
tion. Yet the remark must have been inserted 
into Hamlet's mouth before 1 594, and there is 
something like an overwhelming probability that 
it was penned before Christmas 1591, the last 
occasion on which the Queen's men appeared at 
Court, after which no new plays are at all likely 
to have been written for that company. The 
' croaking raven ' passage, therefore, would seem 
to date parts of the Q i text as at latest 1591. This 
is startling enough ; but, unless I am very much 
mistaken, the Clown passage pushes the text even 
further back still. The leading clown of the 
Queen's company was the renowned Tarlton, 
whose features many editors have recognised in 
the skull of Yorick. Q i mentions a ' cinquepace 
of jests ' as belonging to the Clown whom Hamlet 
dislikes, jests of a particularly vapid charadter. It 
is a remarkable fad:, hitherto unnoticed I believe. 
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that two of these five jests — 'my coat wants a 
cuUison ' and ' your beer is sour ' — are to be found, 
slightly varied, in 'Tarltons Jests,' published in 
161 1." It may perhaps be argued that the Qi 
attack was directed against one of Tarlton's suc- 
cessors who imitated the mastei--clown and spoilt 
his jokes in so doing. But if the 161 1 publication 
represents in truth the fine flov/er of Tarlton's wit, 
readers of that volume will agree with me that no 
imitator could well be feebler than the model. 
Moreover, seeing that the other circumstances 
noted above all point to an attack upon Tarlton's 
company, it is only natural to suppose that he is the 
Clown pilloried in the 'cinquepace of jests' passage^ 
But Tarlton died in September, 1588, after which 
a sneer at him would be, to say the least of it, old- 
fashioned. We are forced to conclude, therefore, 
that this portion of the Q i text goes back to some 
period before that date. And, if so, the ' croaking 
raven ' passage belongs to the same period, since it 
is clearly part of the same dramatic lampoon. A 
' Hamlet ' in the late eighties caricaturing the 
Queen's company would give much point to Nashe's 
unkind references to a 'Hamlet' dramatist in 1589. 
Whether Shakespeare was the dramatist in ques- 
tion is a matter which must be reserved for later 
consideration. Here it is sufficient to note that 
^he two passages concerned were almost certainly 
|iot written at the time of the partial revision which 
gave us the Ghost-scenes of Q i. They occur in 

' Shakespeare Society's edition, 1844: 'How Tarlton plaid the 
drunkard before the Queen ' (p. 5), and ' Tarlton's jest of a red 
face' (p. 12). The i6n edition was apparently not the first. 
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the middle of the play, which there is evidence 
that Shakespeare had not revised before the tran- 
script was made, and they form pieces of prose 
dialogue printed in blank-verse lengths, which, 
whatever be the meaning of this phenomenon, 
suggests an early date. In a word, I assign them 
to the second ' Hamlet ' stratum, preceding the 
partial revision. 

The natural date for a Shakespearian revision of a 
manuscript belonging to the late eighties is the early 
nineties, and I think that we shall not go far wrong 
if we attach it to the years 1 591-2. As already 
remarked, the incomplete nature of the revision 
suggests that Shakespeare was temporarily absent 
from his company at the time when the transcript 
was made. Now we can be practically certain that 
Shakespeare was not with his company during most 
of 1593-4. The plague in 1593 was very bad, and 
the London theatres were closed at the beginning 
of February, after which the Strange men went into 
the provinces without Shakespeare, as we know 
from an extant list of the players which does not 
contain his name. Probably he was, as an a6lor, 
absent also in part ot all of 1592, since his name 
does not occur among the aftors in the ' Seven 
Deadly Sins ' performed in March of that year, the 
plot of which is preserved at Dulwich. Never- 
theless he was writing for his company at this time, 
since the Talbot scenes in ' L Henry VI ' were 
being performed in February, 1592, On the other 
hand, we find him mentioned in connexion with 
Christmas adting at Court by the Chamberlain men 
in 1594. It would appear from all this that 
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( Shakespeare was only loosely connefted with his 
I company during 1592, did not travel with them 
I in 1593, and only rejoined them towards the end 
i of 1594 — during which period he was, as we 
'' know, engaged on the production of ' Venus and 
' Adonis ' and ' The Rape of Lucrece.' Such a break 
in his dramatic career would fit in admirably with 
the business of the interrupted revision and the 
transcript ; the closing of the London play-houses 
for an indefinite period put a sudden stop to his 
work upon ' Hamlet,' the necessity for a lengthy 
tour in the provinces was the occasion of the 
transcription of the manuscript. 

This is hypothesis, of course ; but it can at least 
claim to be scientific. The theories of science 
take on the certainty of fa6ls when they serve to 
explain not merely a single group of phenomena, 
but all groups of the same species. Now ' Hamlet ' 
Q I belongs to a species, the species which Mr. 
A. W. Pollard has labelled as the Bad Quartos. 
These Bad Quartos include the first editions of 
'Hamlet' (1603), 'Merry Wives' (1602),' Henry V 
(1600), and' Romeo andjuliet' (1597). We saw on 
p. 51 that the prose-lining peculiarity suggested a 
common origin for three of these. I hope shortly 
to be able to show in another place that all four texts 
possess charafteristics so strikingly similar that only 
a common history can explain them. One of these 
is the evidence pointing to incomplete Shake- 
spearian revision of an old text. Another is fur- 
nished by clues which suggest the period 159 1-2 
for this revision. The date 1591, for example, is 
stamped upon ' Romeo and Juliet ' Q i by the 
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famous earthquake reference. Equally famous is 
the ' cosen-garmombles ' reference, not found in the 
F I text, which connefts ' Merry Wives ' Q i with 
the visit of Count Mumplegart to the English 
Court in the summer of 1592; and it was this 
early ' Wives,' as Mr. Fleay has conje(5lured, which 
was probably a6led by Shakespeare's company at 
the Rose on January 5th, 1593, under the title of 
'The Jealous Comedy.'' Lastly, there is at least 
the possibility of an early ' Henry V ' play being 
put on the stage in connexion with the English 
expeditionary force which was fighting for Navarre 
in France during the years 159 1-2, more especially 
as the chara6ler of Fluellen bears a remarkable 
resemblance to Sir Roger Williams, one of its 
commanders.* In a word I believe that Shakespeare 
was working at all four plays when the plague 
interrupted him at the beginning of 1593, and that 
shortened transcripts were taken of his manuscripts 
for the Strange men's tour of that year. 

Once we have established the existence of a 
shortened transcript behind one of the pirated texts, 
it is natural to suppose that the others were in a 
like case, while, in view of the date correspondences 
just noted, it is easiest to imagine that all the tran- 
scripts were made at the same time. The 1593 
tour was an extensive one, including visits to 
Chelmsford, Bristol, Bath, Shrewsbury, and pro- 
bably Chester, York and a number of other places. 
It began early in the spring of 1593, and appears 

' 'Life of Shakespeare,' p. 112. 

" See my ' Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare's Fluellen,' pp. 
34-9. (Alex. Moring.) 
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to have lasted into the late autumn, if not into the 
following year. The theatres in London were 
closed, and there was little hope of them being re- 
opened in the immediate future. In the whole 
history of Shakespeare's company no provincial 
tour is to be compared with this for duration and 
for the number of towns visited. Its exceptional 
charadler was indeed symbolised by the grant of a 
special licence from the Privy Council, dated May 
6th, 1593, authorising the company to play in 
any town in the kingdom outside London.' The 
preparations for such a tour would be considerable, 
and the principal requisite would of course be afting- 
copy. The original manuscripts could hardly 
have been talcen. They formed the company's 
chief capital, and the risk of loss or damage would 
have been too great. Moreover, their length made 
them unsuitable for the provincial stage. Under 
these circumstances the obvious thing to do was 
to have shortened copies prepared of a number of 
selefted plays, one of which w^e cannot doubt was 
the partially revised ' Hamlet.' 

The Privy Council licence gives us the names 
of the players engaged upon this expedition. They 
were Edward Alleyn, William Kemp, Thomas 
Pope, John Heminges, Augustine Phillipps, and 
George Bryan, while Richard Cowley probably 
joined them shortly after the tour had commenced. 
Of these Alleyn was a Lord Admiral's man, who 
doubtless played the chief tragic parts, and may, I 
think, have been useful in regard to the preparation 
of the transcripts. The rest were Strange men, 

' Tucker Murray ' English Dramatic Companies,' i, 87-8. 
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and their names are important in reference to the 
question of piracy. ' Voltemar was an aftor who 
played in the 1601 'Hamlet.' The other Bad 
Quartos were also pirated. Is it likely that more 
than one of Shakespeare's company was involved 
in these shady proceedings ? The transcripts would 
be of no use for the London play-house after the 
tour was over. What happened to them ? We 
find one being used for a pirated edition in 1597, 
and the others re-appearing in the same fashion in 
1600, 1602, and 1603. Is it not possible, nay 
probable, that the pirate was the same in all cases, 
and that he was one of the Strange men who went 
on the 1593 tour and managed to retain possession 
of the transcripts- after his return ? 

* * « * 

This brings us to the end of the first stage of 
our enquiry into the history of the ' Hamlet ' text. 
The method pursued hitherto has been predomin- 
antly bibliographical ; in the next stage it will 
have to be predominantly literary. The failure of 
previous critics to solve the problem of the First 
Quarto is due to their negleft of bibliographical 
considerations, which form the only secure and 
scientific basis for textual investigation. I am 
confident that the foundations here laid down will 
in the main stand the test of criticism. In a 
matter so complex, however, involving questions of 
Shakespearian biography and of Elizabethan stage- 
management, certain details of the argument will 
almost inevitably have to be modified in the light 
of the knowledge of other workers in the yet 
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unharvested fields of Shakespearian study. In 
particular I would mention the puzzling problem* 
of prose printed in blank-verse lengths, a key which 
I am convinced will open many doors, though its 
full significance still eludes me. Before proceeding 
therefore to the literary problems of the ' Hamlet ' 
manuscript, I propose to make a pause, during 
which I invite help and criticism from other 
students. With their assistance it will be possible, 
I hope, to make the foundations so sound that the 
superstru(5lure will stand the test of time. And, 
if so, we shall be in sight of a permanent solution 
of the greatest of all Shakespearian textual prob- 
lems — the origin and history of the worldi^subtlest 
and most profound dramatic masterpiece. 
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